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TWO-YEAR PLAN FOR FACTORIES 
ANNOUNCED BY THE PRESIDENT 


We must produce so many planes, 
tanks, guns, and ships that the Axis 
nations can never catch up with us. 

We must spend more than three 
times as much money as we have 
been spending for National Defense. 

We must produce war supplies for 
our own Army and Navy, and for the 
forces of the other United Nations. 

These are some of the most impor- 
tant points from President Roose- 
velt's message to Congress on Jan. 6. 

The President told of a two-year 
plan for our factories to produce vast 
supplies of war materials-~ Here is 
what the plan calls for: 

Planes. In the year 1942, we must 
produce 60,000 planes. Three-fourths 
of them will be fighting planes, 
bombers, dive bombers, pursuit 
planes. The rest will be training 
planes and transport planes. 

This will require a great increase 
in production. During the past year, 
we produced about 20,000 planes. 

But the 60,000 planes will be only 
a beginning. During 1943, the Presi- 
dent said, we must produce 125,000 
planes! 

Tanks. During 1942, we must pro- 
duce 45,000 tanks; next year, 75,000 
tanks. 

Anti-Aircraft Guns. During 1942, 
we must produce 20,000; next year, 
35,000. 

Merchant Ships. We must have 
more ships to carry war supplies. We 
must build 8,000,000 tons of mer- 
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chant ships in 1942. During the year 
1941, our shipyards built only 
1,100,000 tons. 

During 1943, we must build 10,- 
000,000 tons. This will be more ships 
than there were in all the world be- 
fore the war began! 


Every possible factory and every 
tool must be used for making war 
supplies. “That goes all the way from 
the greatest plants to the smallest, 
from the huge automobile industry 
to the village machine shop.” 

In carrying out this plan, speed 
will count. The President said: 
“Speed will save this nation.” 


53 BILLION DOLLARS 

This program of producing war 
supplies is the greatest that the 
world has ever seen. It will cost more 
money than the United States Gov- 
ernment has ever spent. 

On Jan. 7, the President sent his 
budget message to Congress. The 
budget is the Government's plan for 
the amount of money to be spent 
during the coming year. 


The President proposed that our 
Government shall spend 59 billion 
dollars. 

The sum of 53 billion will be spent 
for National Defense. 

Six billion dollars will go for non- 
military expenses. This will be spent 
for public works, relief, aid to farm- 
ers, aid to youth, and expenses of 
the Government departments. 





United Nations ‘Have 
One Unified Command 


The United Nations now have a 
Unified Command in the Far East. 
One group of military leaders has 
been chosen to command the armies, 
navies, and air forces of all the 
United Nations. 

The Unified Command was set up 
so that all the United Nations can 
cooperate in fighting the Japanese. 

Two British military leaders, two 
Americans, and one Chinese were 
selected for the Unified Command. 
They are: 


Supreme Commander—General Sir 
Archibald P. Wavell (Britain). 


Deputy Supreme Commander — 
Major General George H. Brett 
(United States). 


Naval Commander—Admiral Thos. 
C. Hart (United States). 

Chief of Staff—General Sir Henry 
Pownall (Britain). 

Commander in the China Area — 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
(China). 

The headquarters of the Unified 
Command are in Java, Dutch East 
Indies. 


The plans for the Unified Com- 
mand were agreed upon in a series 
of meetings. President Roosevelt met 
with Prime Minister Churchill in 
Washington. In Moscow, Anthony 
Eden, Britain’s Foreign Secretary, 
met with Joseph Stalin, dictator of 
Russia. In Chungking, China, Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek met with 
General Sir Archibald Wavell and 
Major General George Brett. 


+ Somewhere in Eastern Europe x 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK( 


JAN 30 1942 


Japanese Drive 
On Singapore 


Through jungle country where 
there are tigers and crocodiles, the 
Japanese pushed on against the Brit- 
ish last week. They were driving 
down the Malay Peninsula. Their 
goal was Singapore, Britain’s great- 
est naval base in the Far East. 

The Japanese captured Kuala 
Lampur, the second largest city of 
the Malay Peninsula. Kuala Lampur 
is the center of the greatest rubber- 
producing region in the world. It is 
surrounded by large plantations of 
rubber trees. 

The British defenders of Singa- 
pore prepared for a siege. Singapore 
is well protected against capture. It 
is an island, separated from the 
mainland by a deep strait. Many 
big guns have been placed on the 
coast, pointing across the strait. (See 


map in Dec. 15th Jr. Schol., p. 4.) 


Japanese Trapped 
In Changsha Battle 


In China, the Japanese were de- 
feated at the city of Changsha. 
Three times the Japanese have tried 
to capture Changsha—first in 1939, 
then again in 1941. 

Last week, the Japanese made 
their third and greatest’ attempt to 
capture C hangsha. They sent 150,000 
oldiers against the city. But the 
Chinese again drove them off. And 
this time the Chinese surrounded 
the 150,000 troops near the city. It 
was the first great victory of the 
United Nations in the Far East. 


Retreat From Moscow 


The Russians continued to drive the 
Ge srmans back all along the battlefront 
last week. The Russians regained many 
towns captured last year by the Ger- 
mans. The German armies retreated 
icross the snow-covered plains, which 
are called steppes (pronounced steps). 














Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright 1942 by the Newspaper PM, New York 


“LAST STAND” BATTLE IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Shaded area on this map is Bataan 
Peninsula where Americans and Fili- 
pino troops were fighti* ~ a “last stand” 
battle against Japanese invaders.. This 
peninsula is covered with thick jungles, 
high mountains, and marshes. This 
kind of territory gives natural protec- 
tion against tanks. In the jungles, sol- 
diers can hide from bombing planes. 

Just south of the peninsula is the 
small island of Corregidor, which 





guards the entrance to Manila Bay. 
Our troops still held this island fortress 
last week. It is heavily fortified with 
big coastal guns and anti-aircraft guns. 

On the large southern island of 
Mindanao, the Japanese captured the 
city of Davao. 

U. S. Army bombers attacked Jap- 
anese ships off Davao, hitting at least 
one battleship. In the Celebes Sea, our 
fliers bombed other enemy vessels. 
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Navy Recruiting Bureaw 


MEN OF OUR NAVY 


—this is the way our Navy was 
described a century ago. 

In those days our sailors were 
hard, rough men, with little educa- 
tion. Many of them could not write 
their own names. 

Today, all this has changed. In- 
stead of wooden sailing ships, we 
now have steel ships, driven by 
powerful steam engines. The guns 
and other equipment are operated 
by machinery. 

‘Our sailors are different, too. In 
order to operate the machines, they 
must use their brains as well as their 
brawn. They are intelligent men, 
most of them with high school or 
college training. 

Our sailors come from all parts of 
the United States, some from cities 
and towns, others from farm regions. 

A young man who wants to join 
the Navy must be: 

1. A native-born citizen, and his 
parents must be citizens. 


W OODEN ships and iron men 
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2. Between 17 and 50 years old. 

3. Of good character and intelli- 
gence. 

4. Not less than 5’4” in height, 
and the right weight for his height. 

The recruit must bring character 
references from teachers, employers, 
ministers, or other citizens. If he is 
under 21, he must have the written 
consent of his parents or guardian. 
He is given a physical examination, 
and an intelligence test. 

If he passes these tests, the recruit 
then signs the “Shipping Articles.” 
He swears an oath of allegiance, and 
becomes an Apprentice Seaman. 

He then goes-to a Naval Training 
Station. There are four of these in 
the United States, located at New- 
port, R. I.; Great Lakes, Ill.; Norfolk. 
Va.; and San Diego, Calif. 

Here he is called a “boot,” which 
means the same in the Navy as 
“rookie” does in the Army. 

The boot’s civilian clothes are sent 
home, and he is given his Navy uni- 


Junior Scholastic 





Signalman sending message with 
semaphore flags. Messages are also 
sent by signal hoists (flags) strung 
from yardarms and foremast, and 
by searchlights. Radio is not used in 
war time except in an emergency. 







































forms—blue for cold weather, and 
white for warm weather. 

For the next five weeks, the boot 
is busy from morning till night with 
studies and drills. He learns how to 
handle a rifle, how to use boats, and 
how to signal with flags and search- 
lights. 

The boot learns to tell time by the 
ship's bell instead of by clock. And 
he , ho that in the Navy the hours 
run straight through from “0001” 
(one .ninute after -midnight) to 
“2400” (midnight). 

The boot’s day begins at “0545” 
(5:45 a.m.). His day of study and 
drilling ends at “1645” (4:45 p.m.). 

When he has finished his five- 
week’s course at the training station, 
the boot then goes to a ship. Here 
he is called a “hayseed.” He sleeps 
in a hammock, or in a folding bunk. 
He eats at a mess table which can be 
folded up when not in use. 

At the ship’s canteen, the sailor 
can buy ice cream, soft drinks, cigar- 
ettes, and candy at low prices. There 
are free movies, and boxing. In port, 
sailors get leave to go ashore. 

Each sailor has his “battle station.” 
This is the particular place where he 
must go in time of battle. 

In all his duties, the sailor's first 
rule is to obey his officers. When an 
officer orders him to do something, 
he replies: “Aye aye, sir.” This 
means: “The order is understood, 
sir, and will be carried out.” 


Sailor removing gun plug which pro- 
tects inside barrel from weather. 





































































































































































































“Returning from liberty, sir.” Sailor 
who has been away from his ship in 
port salutes and says these words to 
the Officer of the Deck, who stands 
at the head of gangway to the ship. 























After four months with the ship, 
the Apprentice Seaman becomes a 


Seaman Second Class or a Fireman 
Third Class. 


By performing his duties well, he 
can continue rising to First Class 
Seaman and then to Petty: Officer. 
Few seamen rise higher than Chief 
Petty Officer 

Most of the officers of our Navy 
are graduates of the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md. 
The young men who enter the Naval 
\cademy are chosen by a special 

ystem. Most of them are appointed 
“e Congressmen, and by the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the 
United States. 

The students at the Naval Acad- 
emy are called Midshipmen. They 
study seamanship, navigation, \gun- 
nery, engineering, mathematics, in 
ternational law, English, history, and 
foreign languages 

During the summer, each Mid- 

shipman goes on cruise aboard a 
battleship, cruiser, or destroyer. 

en the Midshipman graduates. 
he is commissioned an Ensign of the 
U, S. Navy. 

The Naval Reserve is another 
source of officers for our Navy. Dur- 


“Shooting the sun.” Three times daily the navi- 
gator and assistant navigator check the position 
of their ship by use of sextants. Two seamen of 
the quartermaster’s gang write down readings 
dictated by the navigator and his assistant. 


ing peace-time, the men of the Naval 
Reserve work at ordinary professions 
and jobs. Once a year they take a 
training course on board a ship or 
at a naval air station. They prepare 
themselves for active duty in case 
of war. 

Most of the Naval Reserve officers 
are now on duty. Some of them are 
officers on warships, while others are 
officers at the land bases and sta- 
tions of the Navy. 

On board ship, the officer lives in 
his own stateroom. He eats his meals 
in the wardroom, with all the other 
officers except one—the captain, who 
eats alone in his own room. 

Each officer on the ship has his 
special duties. The captain is the 
highest officer. The next highest is 
the second-in-command. He sees 
that the captain’s orders are carried 
out. 

The navigator is responsible for 
the safe navigation of the ship. He 
has charge of plotting the ship’s 
course, and steering the ship 
through the seas. 

The gunnery officer is responsible 
for all the guns, shells, and tor- 
pedoes of the ship. He has charge 
of training the gun crews. 

The damage control officer is re- 


sponsible for keeping the ship in 





good seaworthy condition, clean and 
watertight. 

The engineering officer is in 
charge of the engines. 

The communications officer is in 
charge of the ship’s radio, wireless, 
and signalling. 

The medical officer and dental 
officer care for the health of officers 
and sailors. They have operating 
tables, dentists’ chairs, anesthetics, 
and the best medicines and instru- 
ments. 

The supply officer has charge of 
the food, clothing, and other sup- 
plies, and the ship’s store. 

The chaplain conducts religious 
Services, and arranges programs for 
entertainment. 

The marine officer commands the 
U. S. Marines who are aboard the 
ship. 

The senior aviator has charge of 
the planes aboard. 

After about seven years at sea, the 
Ensign is promoted to Lieutenant, 
Junior Grade. He can rise to higher 
rank by performing his duties well 
and faithfully. In time of war, pro- 
motions come faster. 

On the next page, you vvill find a 
list of all officers of the Navy, and 
drawings of insignia worn by officers 
and men. 
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Air Mail 


Too Much Mail! 
Geraldo Protests 


(A few weeks ago Geraldo wrote 
Junior Scholastic this letter. His first 
letter appeared in September.) 


Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 

[ should be very glad to answer all] 
the kind letters I received from the 
United States, but you may believe 
that this is impossible, as I received 
more than 200 letters. I have already 
answered 100 letters, but | can’t go on. 

On that account | beg Junior Scho- 
lastic to tell al] the good American boys 
and girls how much I thank them for 
their letters and stamps they sent me 

I live in Rio de Janeiro; it is the cap- 
ital of Brazil and has nearly 2,000,000 
inhabitants. It is situated on the sea 
and has 


coast, beautiful avenues, 
squares, public ge and play- 
grounds where children play, and many 


miles of seashore. 


In the summe: many people go to 
the beaches to take salt water baths and 
sun baths. Our climate is agreeable, and 
during the whole year it seems to be 
springtime, for the flowers bloom in all 
seasons. We have surrounding our city 
many big mountains. On top of one of 
them, which is called Corcovado, nearly 
750 meters high, is a big statue of Re- 
demptor Christ, that tells to everyone 
our Christian faith 


Portuguese is spoken in Brazil. The 
country was discovered in the year 1500 
by a Portuguese sailor called Pedro Al- 
vares Cabral. It was for many years a 
Portuguese colony, just as, in the begin- 
ning, the United States was an English 
colony. The man who won our inde- 
pendence was Emperor Peter I in 1822. 
This Emperor is for us what George 
Washington is for you - they are two 
great men who gave us freedom. 

Our country produces coffee, which 
is the chief source of our wealth. The 
coffee tree is a small tree which pro- 
duces little red berries. They are gath- 
ered when ripe. dried, toasted, and 
milled into a powder from which we 
make a delicious beverage. 

Now I may close because you can be 
tired with such a long letter. Wishing 
you a happy Christmas, full of gifts 
from St. Claus, I remain your South 
American friend, 


— GERALDO Barsosa de OLIVEIRA 


January 19-24, 1942 
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Vargas of Brazil 
Friendly Dictator 


Brazil, the largest ot the 21 Amer 
can “republics.” is really a dic 
tatorship. 

But its dictator, Getulio Vargas, 
wants the U. S. and our allies to win 
the war, and is willing to help us 

Senhor Vargas has the title of 
President. In his hands rests the tull 
responsibility of government, for he 
has done away with Congress. 

Political parties are also abolished 
This has helped Vargas and his min- 
isters squelch fifth columnists. In the 
big southern state of Sao Paulo there 
are hundreds of thousands of Ger- 
man, Italian, and Japanese settlers. 
They ran the clubs and schools: in 
their own language These clubs and 
schools have been closed 

President Vargas. who grew up 4s 
a gaucho, has 2ncouraged farming in 
Brazil's tertile imterior. He has 
helped textile mills and industries 
throughout the country. And he has 
built up trade with the U. S., through 
the help of his foreign minister, Dr. 
Oswaldo Aranha 


ts 





American Nations 
Hold Rio Meetings 


tiow tar will South America go to 
help defeat the Axis? 

Statesmen of the 21 American na- 
tions are deciding the answe: to that 
question now ir Rio de |aneiro’s 
Itamaraty Palace. 

Sumner Welles, Under-Secretary 
ot State is head of the U. §S. 
delegation. 

Nine Central American countries 
have already declared war. Mexico, 
the tenth, has broken off diplomatic 
relations with the Axis. 

Argentina's attitude is a problem. 
The Argentine foreign minister has 
said his country will not go to war. 
Acting President Castillo wants to 
keep strictly neutral. But the Cham- 
Ler of Deputies (Argentina’s legisla- 
ture) wants to help the ‘U. S 

The U. S. hopes South America 
will give us more raw materials, such 
as rubber and tin. We need more 
military and naval bases on that 
continent. And we would like to see 
our neighbors crack down on Nazi 
propaganda and business firms 





International News Photo 


BUST OF A PRESIDENT: Jo Davidson, famous U. S. sculptor (left), works on the 
bust he is finishing of President Vargas of Brazil. Vargas watches. Davidson recently 
returned from a 16,000-mile tour of the Americas, in which he sculptured busts 
of 10 Presidents. The heads are being cast in bronze in his Lahaska, Pa., studio. 
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SEMESTER REVIEW QUIZ 


HERE ARE 55 QUESTIONS covering 16 issues of Junior Scholastic, from Sept. 15 to 
Jan. 19. Month and day of issue appear before each question. Perfect score is 100. 
TOM 


aii] 


PLACES IN THE NEWS: Matching PEOPLE IN THE NEWS: Multiple Choice 


Place the letter of each phrase in the righthand column Check the answer which correctly completes each of 


beside the corresponding name in the lefthand column. the following statements. Each right answer counts 3. 
Each right answer counts 2. Total, 30. Total, 30. 


12/8 1.——Aleutians A. Meeting place of Pan Ameri- 12/8 1. Hideki Tojo is (a) the Pa sma battleship sunk 
1/12  2.Singapore can conference. by Colin P. Kelly, Jr.; ) Japan’s Premier; (c) 
. Island in North Atlantic. Japan’s Emperor; (d) Tees battle cry. 
1/5 3.—Luzon . Strait at tip of So. America. 1/19 . General Wavell is supreme commander of ‘Allied 
10/20 4.—Moscow . Fortress commanding Ma- forces fighting in (a) Libya; (b) Russia; (c) the 
% nila Bay. Far East; (d) western Europe. 
1/5 5.—Pearl Harbor =. Islands off coast of Alaska. 1/5 . Avila Camacho is president of (a) Chile; (b) 
11/17 6 — ~Crimea F. British city seized by Japan Brazil; (c) Argentina; (d) Mexico. 
1/19  7.—Rio de Janei off coast of China. 1/12 . Marshal Pétain is head of the government of (a) 
—Rio de Janeiro. © [sland on which Manila is Unoccupied France; (b) the Free French; (c) 
1/5 8.—__Chungking located. Switzerland; (d) Spain. 
. Island on which Honolulu is 1/5 . Stephen T. Early is (a) White House press secre- 
10/6 9-—RMagellan Pane wp . tary; (b) Secretary of State; (c) head of the 
. Capital of China. OPM; (d) head of the newly-appointed board of 
9/22 10.—Iceland u's. Naval base in Hawaii. ae rr 
1/12 11._—Borneo ‘. British Naval base off tip of Leon Henderson is (a) Secretary of the Navy; 
Malaya. (b) head of the Office of Civilian Defense; (c) 
1/12 12._-Hong Kong . Capital of Russia. U. S. Ambassador to Turkey; (d) Price Adminis- 
‘ M. Scene of war in North trator. i 
VS yee Africa. . Chiang Kai-shek is (a) generalissimo of China; 
12/1 14.—_Libya ’. Russian peninsula in Black (b) puppet emperor of Manchukuo; (c) Chinese 
, Sea. ambassador to the U. S.; (d) famous Chinese 
1/5 15—Oahu . East Indies island. journalist. 
. General MacArthur is in command of (a) = 
AEF to England; (b) the U. S. forces in the 
THEME ARTICLES: True and False Philippines; Fe) the Hawaiian Islands; (d) forti- 
fications in Panama. 

. Sumner Welles is head of (a) the SPAB; (b) 
the Canadian government; (c) U. S. delegation to 
the Pan American conference; (d) the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. 

10/6 10. Harlan F. Stone is (a) U. S. Commissioner of the 
1/19 2.—-In the Navy, a captain is higher in rank than a Philippines; (b) Secretary of War; (c) Chief Jus- 
commander. tice - § the U. S. Supreme Court; (d) recently ap- 
12/15 3.——Pursuit planes are smaller and faster than bomb- pointed Governor of Puerto Rico. 
ers and used to attack and protect bombers. 


12/8 4,——Aluminum is especially important in the manu- 
imine: °° AMERICAN CAPITALS: Recall 


9/29. 5.—Most of our steel is obtained from bauxite, a Blown Gatin Aéoriodn coals db con hace? FG ta Oe 
South American ore. y P y 


names for each of the countries listed below. Each right 
answer counts 1. Total, 10. 


Mark the following statements true or false. Each right 
answer counts 2. Total, 30. 


1/12. 1.——Destroyers are the largest and slowest ships of 
our Navy. 


10/27 6.——Synthetic rubber is reclaimed from old tires. 
9/22 7— Coal was originally vegetable matter, and was 
changed through centuries of heat and pressure. 10/20 1 
12/1 8 —~—The TVA is a valuable source of electric power 10/6 2 
for defense industries. 
11/17 a. eae — 9/29 8 
gunbarrel. 10/27 4 
10/6 10.——Copper is useful in electrical equipment. 11/3 5 
6 
7 
8 
9 





. Capital of Chile 
. Capital of Argentina 





. Capital of Mexico 





. Capital of Venezuela 








. Capital of Colombia 
. Capital of British Guiana 
. Capital of Ecuador 
. Capital of Puerto Rico 


10/20 11._Chrysler Corporation operates our largest 1/5 


medium tank factory. 
9/15 12._Iron ore is transported from Minnesota to Gary 1/12 
and Cleveland chiefly by train. 10/13 











12/8 13.——Reduction is the process of mining oil. 
10/27 14..—Most of our rubber comes from Montana. 
11/3 15.—-Much of our oil is transported by pipelines. 


10/27 9. Capital of Bolivia 
11/17 10. Capital of Brazil 
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ISSUE OF 
Jan. 19 
1942 


ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS 
FOR SEMESTER REVIEW 


On page 8 appears a Semester Review Quiz consisting of 
55 objective test questions based on the 16 issues of Junior 
Scholastic since the first issue in September. 

For teachers who want additional questions, we offer the 
following, to be handled as suits your purpose. Answer ap- 
pears in parentheses after each question that can be an- 
swered briefly. 


FACT QUESTIONS ON THE NEWS 


1/12 1. How have the 26 United Nations decided to 
cooperate in the war effort? (pool resources, 
make one peace) 

2. Name as many of the 26 nations as you can. 

3. Who are the ABCD powers? ( America, Britain, 
China, Dutch East Indies) 

In his message to Congress on Jan. 6, what did 
President Roosevelt ask the nation to produce 
in greatly increased quantities? (planes, tanks, 
etc.) 

Against what are the Japanese directing their 
drive in Malaya? (Singapore) 

. What large American industry must cease 
manufacturing its products on January 31? 
(automobile ) 

. On what major battlefronts are the Germans 
being forced to retreat? (Russia, Libva) 

. What Scandinavian country is fighting Russia? 
(Finland ) ; 

. What country is governed from Vichy? 
(France ) 

. What does the “V” symbol stand for? (Victory) 

. Who is Prime Minister of Great Britain and 
where has he been recently? (Churchill; in the 
United States, or Washington, D. C.) 

2. What colony in South America have U. S. 
troops oceupied? (Dutch Guiana) 

3. What one event opened the war between U. S. 
and Japan? (attack on Pearl Harbor) 

. What was the biggest point of difference set- 
tled by the agreement between the U. S. and 
Mexico? (oil wells) 

5. Of what union is John L. Lewis president? 
Why did he call a strike in the “c captive” mines? 
(United Mine Workers; for a union shop) 

3. What was the result of this strike? (miners 
won ) 

7. Why did the British occupy Spitsbergen? (con- 
trol coal deposits ) 

. In what big city was a new newspaper re- 
cently started? What is the name of the paper? 
(Chicago; Sun) 

. Where was the U. S. Destroyer Reuben James 
sunk? What was she doing in those waters? 
(off Iceland; on convoy duty) 

20. What famous dictator invaded Russia more 
than 100 years before Hitler? What happened 
to him? (Napoleon; retreated with great losses) 


FACT QUESTIONS ON MAPS 
1/19 1. Where in the Philippines are U. S. forces hold- 


ing out? (Corregidor, and Bataan Peninsula) 
1/12 2. Where are the French islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon? (off Newfoundland) 


( 


OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Notice: No Issue Next Week 


Junior Scholastic will skip next week’s issue because 
pot the change in semesters. 

Your next issue will be dated February 2. 

Wings of Our Navy will be the next theme article, 


(instead of Building Our Navy, as previously announced. / 
) The rest of the Theme Article schedule, published in 
) Teachers Edition, panies 5, remains unaltered. 


3. Name three islands in the East Indies. (Borneo, 


Sumatra, New Guinea, Java, etc.) 


. Our naval base at Dutch Harbor, Unalaska, is 


a part of what islands? (Aleutian Islands) 


5. How far is Russian territory from U. S. territory 


in Bering Strait? (one mile) 


. What is the Burma Road? Where does it go? 


(route from Burma to Chungking, China) 


. In-what battle has Benghazi been a major ob- 


jective? Where is Benghazi? (Libya) 


. Where is the Suez Canal? Why is it important? 


(Egypt; route to India) 


9. Where is the Dardanelles? Why is it important? 


(gateway to Black Sea) 


. What mountain range separates the Black and 


Caspian Seas? (Caucasus 
I 


. Where is Afghanistan, and why is it in a stra- 


tegic position? (between Russia and India) 


2. Where are some of the major oil fields in the 


U. S.? (Texas, Oklahoma, California ) 


3. Why is the port of Archangel useful to Russia? 


(to receive supplies from U. S.) 


. Name the chief mountain range in South Amer- 


ica. (Andes) 


5. What is the largest river in the world? Where 


is it? (Amazon, Brazil) 


. What two countries in South America have no 


coastline? (Bolivia, Paraguay ) 


7. Where are two great coal-mining regions in the 
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U. S.? (Pennsylvania-West Virginia, Illinois- 
Kentucky ) 


. Where is America’s greatest iron range? (north- 


ern Minnesota-Wisconsin ) 


. Name two steel manufacturing cities. (Gary, 


Pittsburgh, Youngstown, etc.) 
Name the Great Lakes. (Superior, Michigan, 
Huron, Erie, Ontario ) 


QUESTIONS ON THEME ARTICLES 


Where were most of the higher officers of our 
Navy trained? (Naval Academy, Annapolis) 


. What is the Naval Reserve? (Peacetime force 


of reserve officers ) 


3. Describe the difference between a battleship 


and a destroyer; a destroyer and cruiser. 


. What nation is carrying on the largest naval 


building program? (U. S.) 


. What is Pearl Harbor used for? (U. S. Navy's 


largest base ) 


3. Who made the first successful airplane flight? 


(Orville Wright) 


. What makes an airplane fly? 


; What is the difference between bombers and 


pursuit planes? (speed, range, and fighting 


ability ) [Continued on next page! 
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12/8 9. What ore is aluminum made from? (bauxite) 
Why is it especially important for defense? 
(planes) 

12/1 10. What is the TVA and why is it important? 

(source of power) 


11/17 11. What is the difference between a propellant 
and high explosive? 

11/10 12. What new rifle has been officially adopted by 
the U. S. Army? (Garand) 

11/3 13. How is petroleum mined? (drilling wells) 

10/27 14. What are some of the uses of rubber in de- 
fense? 

10/27 15. What is meant by vulcanization? (process for 
making rubber firm, elastic, more durable) 

10/20 16. When were tanks first used, and by whom? 
(by British, in 1916) 

10/13 17. What are machine tools? (machines that make 
parts for other machines) 

10/13 18. What is meant by mass production? (making 
many of a kind) 

9/29 19. What are three essential ingredients in making 


steel? (iron, coal, limestone) 
9/29 20. What is a blast furnace used for? (to make iron 


ore into pig iron) 


QUIZ MATERIAL FOR USE 


WITH THIS ISSUE ONLY 
MEN OF OUR NAVY—Pp. 4, 5, 6 


Let pupils familiarize themselves with the more important 
insignia on the chart (page 6) with the Theme Article. 

Try this motivator: Divide your pupils into various groups 
represe nting different branches of the service. Allow pupils 
to “volunteer” for the Army, Navy, or air arm of either. 
Have them plot their own course of training, and assign 
themselves to duties in the field. Through this means, one 
group can become responsible for all reports on Naval 
action in the war; another on Army activities. 


Discussion Questions 
1. Why must our sailors be intelligent? 
2. Why is obedience all-important in our armed services? 
3. Should the Navy make it possible for more enlisted 
men to rise to the ranks of higher officers? 


Fact Questions 


1. Bill Koussevitsky was born in Poland. He has brown 
hair, is 20 years old, ‘and 5 feet 3 inches tall. Is he eligible 
for the Navy? Give reasons. 


2. How does one warship send messages to others? 


3. What is meant by a “boot”? 

4. What does an apprentice seaman learn at a Naval 
Training Station? 

5. What is a sailor's “battle station”? 

6. What does “Aye, aye, sir” mean? 
. What are two main sources of officers for our Navy? 
Where is the U. S. Naval Academy? 

9. What is the responsibility of the communications 
officer on a warship? 

10. What is meant by “ 


~] 


oe 


shooting the sun”? 


CHINA AND HER INVADERS—P. 9 


With the aid of this historical picture page, your pupils 
can gain a greater appreciation for our important ally. Refer, 
also, to the article Inside China, Jr. Schol., Nov. 


10th. 





Discussion Questions 
1, Why is China an important ally for the U. S.? 
2. What are China’s chief sources of strength? 
Fact Questions 


1. Who were some of the early invaders of China? 

2. How did China overcome her conquerors in the past? 

3. What was the purpose in building the Great Wall of 
China? 

4. Why did millions of Chinese move into the interior? 

5. What does China especially need from the U. S.? 


PAUL BUNYAN, GOLD SEAL BOOK—P. 10 


History and geography classes wil] be interested in this 
book report as motivation for studying the lumber industry, 
its growth and migration in America. 

English classes may wish to discuss American folklore in 
some detail. Refer to the review Yankee Doodle’s Cousins, 
Jr. Schol. Nov. 17th, for accounts of several other American 
folk heroes. Pupils will be interested in telling Indian leg- 
ends and other folk tales they may have heard. 


A FLAG FOR HANS (STORY)—Pp. 12, 13 


Civies classes will profit by an analysis of all that the flag 
means to us. The first part of the story appeared last week. 
Discussion Questions 

1. What did the flag mean to Hans? 

2. What does the flag mean to you? 


3. Why do you think the old man changed his mind 
about buryi ing his invention? 


Fact Questions 

1. Why did Sam Eaton disapprove of using the dam's 
power to make guns? 

2. What was Hans’s birthday present? 

3. Why did his present mean so much to Hans? 


JUNIOR JOURNALISTS—P. 14 


Suggestions for improving the sentences: 
1. Football practice will be held for two weeks. 
. Jimmy shot the basket. 
The principal decided that pupils may leave their 
bicycles outdoors. 
4. She fell 60 feet. 
5. Soon after entering the room, Dr. Puff began to speak. 


Answers to Quiz, Page 8 
PLACES: E, K, G, L, J, N, A, I, C, B, O, F, D, M, H, 
THEME ARTICLES: F, T, T, T, F, F, T, T, F, T, £, F, F, F, T. 
PEOPLE: b, c, d, a, a, d, a, b, c, c. 
CAPITALS: Santiago, Buenos Aires, Mexico City, 


Caracas, 
Georgetown, Quito, San Juan, La Paz, Rio de Janeiro. 


Bogota, 


JUNIOR JOURNALISTS, JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
220 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send Junior Journalist card and JSA 
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To Help Your Students Understand 


America’s Part in a World at War 


Next Term JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Will Present These Features 














* 


THOROUGH NEWS BACKGROUND MATERIAL 


Full page features with maps and illustrations will give stories 
behind places in the news. 


EASY-TO-UNDERSTAND WAR NEWS REVIEW 


Helps clarify and organize confusing press and radio reports. 


LARGE MAPS BY AN EXPERT MAPMAKER 


Maps specially adapted for classroom use. 


WHAT EVERY PUPIL CAN DO TO HELP HIS COUNTRY 


A practical program for students’ civic duties in wartime. 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 
Weekly reports help students understand republics to the south. 


AIR MAIL LETTERS FROM SOUTH AMERICA 


Letters by students telling about customs of their countries. 


PICTORIAL MAPS OF LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Full page maps in color showing products, landmarks, rivers, etc. 


PICTORIAL HISTORY PAGE 


“Today's Trends in the Light of the Past” presented each week in 
a full pictorial page in color. 


FOR THE COMMON DEFENSE — THEME SERIES 


Weekly 2-page spreads on our country’s part in a world at war 
that fit effectively into your teaching program. 


BOOK REPORTS 


Designed to stimulate pupil reading. 


MOTIVATION FOR BETTER WRITING 


Weekly “Junior Journalists” with plan for class participation. 


SOCIAL BEHAVIOR AND MANNERS 


Lessons in manners, proper behavior in “Bib and Tuck” stories. 


STUDENT CONTRIBUTIONS 
' J, S.A. Club enables pupils to see their writing in print. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


— which insure pupil popularity: Movie Reviews . . . Games to 
Play . . . Sports Hall of Fame . . . Building Historical Models 
. . . Stamps Tell Stories Behind Headlines . . . Jokes. . . Puzzles. 


if You Haven’t Renewed Your Order for Next Term 


WD Use the Coupon on the Other Side Today => 


TEA OF THE PAST Bem 


| History Series 
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FIGHTING THE INVADERS 4'2 YEARS ALMOST 
(DED, THE CHINESE HAVE NEW HOPE, FOR NOW THAT 
AND BRITAIN ARE ALSO AT WAR WITH JAPAN, CHINA'S 
WILL RECEIVE SUFFICIENT ARMS TO INSURE VICTORY. 
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12/8 9. What ore is aluminum made from? (| 
Why is it especially important for c 
(planes ) 


12/1 10. What is the TVA and why is it im 
(source of power) 

What is the difference between a pri 
and high explosive? 

11/10 12. What new rifle has been officially ado, 
the U. S. Army? (Garand) 

How is petroleum mined? (drilling wel 


11/17 11. 


11/3 13. 
10/27 14. What are some of the uses of rubber 
tense? 

10/27 15. What is meant by vulcanization? (pro 
making rubber firm, elastic, more dura 
10/20 16. When were tanks first used, and by 
(by British, in 1916) 

What are machine tools? (machines th 
parts for other machines) 


10/13 17. 


10/13 18. What is meant by mass production? ( 
many of a kind) 

9/29 19. What are three essential ingredients in 

steel? (iron, coal, limestone) 

9/29 20. What is a blast furnace used for? (to m 
ore into pig iron) 


QUIZ MATERIAL FOR L 


WITH THIS ISSUE ONLY 
MEN OF OUR NAVY-—Pp. 4, 5, 6 


Let pupils familiarize themselves with the more in 
insignia on the chart (page 6) with the Theme Arti 

Try this motivator: Divide your pupils into variou: 
representing different branches of the service. Alloy 
to “volunteer” for the Army, Navy, or air arm ol 
Have them plot their own course of training, anc 
themselves to duties in the field. Through this me: 
group can become responsible for all reports or 
action in the war; another on Army activities. 


Discussion Questions 
1. Why must our sailors be intelligent? 
2. Why is obedience all-important in our armed s 
3. Should the Navy make it possible for more 
men to rise to the ranks of higher officers? 


Fact Questions 

1. Bill Koussevitsky was born in Poland. He ha 
hair, is 20 years old, and 5 feet 3 inches tall. Is he 
for the Navy? Give reasons. 

2. How does one warship send messages to othe 

3. What is meant by a “boot”? 

4. What does an apprentice seaman learn at 
Training Station? 

5. What is a sailor's “battle station”? 

6. What does “Aye, aye, sir” mean? 

7. What are two main sources of officers for ou 

8. Where is the U. S. Naval Academy? 

9. What is the responsibility of the commu 
officer on a warship? 

10. What is meant by “shooting the sun”? 


CHINA AND HER INVADERS—P. 9 


With the aid of this historical picture page, you 
can gain a greater appreciation for our important all 
also, to the article Inside China, Jr. Schol., Nov. 1 








You Won’t Miss A Single Issue 
If You Renew Your 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC BULK CLASSROOM ORDER 








po HERE’S HOW THE TENTATIVE ORDER PLAN WORKS:—— 





NOW 


NOW THAT AMERICA IS AT WAR you'll need JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
more than ever before. You'll need its complete organized war 
news review, its large maps, its constructive program for youth 
in action in wartime, its English class material for class discus- 
sions, for compositions, debates and oral work. 


AS A PRESENT SUBSCRIBER you may use the Tentative Order Plan to 
renew your order for next semester. Although you may not know 
how many students you will have in February, you can place your 
order today and change it after the new term starts. 


Just indicate on the coupon below (or on the renewal card we sent you) 
the number of copies you'll need to provide a copy for each student. We 
will send copies every week and you'll have the right to revise your order 
within 3 weeks —and pay only for the final number of subscriptions 
ordered. You take no risk — your only obligation is to let us know the 
final number of copies you'll need on the reply card we send you. 











DON’T MISS A SINGLE ISSUE of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’S complete 
weekly wartime editorial program for English, geography and 
history classes. If you haven't already mailed the renewal card 
we sent you just use the coupon below and you'll have copies of 
our first February issue when the new term starts. 


| DON’T WANT TO MISS A SINGLE ISSUE 
OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC NEXT TERM 


SE 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
Publication Office, 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 


Starting with the first February 1942 issue, please send me the following 
copies on the TENTATIVE ORDER PLAN described above: 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, 25c a semester 
These prices only are for bulk classroom orders of 2 or more 


Also include Teacher Edition desk copies. 
(One copy with each 10 ordered if desired) 
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VA TODAYS TRENDS IN THE LICHT OF THE PAST Bee 


By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 


HINA AND HER INVADERS - In the long, hard war that 
ces America in the Pacific, one of our chief assets is 
hina. Let us not forget that the Chinese are on our side. 
ere are 450 millions of them — patient, hard-working 
nd sturdy. 

Normally, the Chinese are a peace-loving people. 
ut today they hate and despise the Japanese — and 
ith good reason. China was the first victim of Japanese 
ggression. In 1931, Japan seized Manchuria. Since 1937, 
ast areas of China have fallen to the invaders. But the 
hinese have fought back bravely in spite of their lack 
f modern equipment. 

Invasion is an old story in China’s long history. In 
e past, China overcame her conquerors by absorbing 
em into her immense population. China’s tremendous 
anpower is still her chief resource. But not her only 
ne. For today the Chinese are inspired by a new national 
nity. They are determined to fight on until the foe is 
leared from their soil. 
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WueNn TAPAN-IN 1937 SEIZED MOST OF CHINA'S GREAT 
PORTS, MILLIONS OF CHINESE TRAVELED WESTWARD INTO 
THE INTERIOR IN A GREAT MASS MOVEMENT. A NEW 
SYSTEM OF INDUSTRY AND EDUCATION HAS BEEN BUILT. 
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THE U.S. ANO BRITAIN ARE ALSO AT WAR WITH JAPAN, CHINA'S 
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A JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC GOLD SEAL BOOK 


A New Award for Outstanding Books 


PAUL BUNYAN 


By Esther Shephard 


AVE you heard about Old 
H Paul? Paul Bunyan was his full 
name. He was a lumberjack in 
the great lumber belt of the Colum- 
bia River country. But he wasn't any 
ordinary lumberjack. No, sir! He was 
as tall as the tallest tree that grew 
in the Great Northwest, ak so 
strong that he could do the work of 
a hundred men in less time than it 
takes to tell about it. 

The adventures of Paul Bunyan 
are excitingly told in the new book, 
Paul Bunyan, written by Esther 
Shephard, and yams by Har- 
court, Brace and Company. Rock- 
well Kent, well-known artist, has 
drawn 24 full-page illustrations, and 
many smaller ones, for this beautiful 
book. One of them is printed here. 

We have selected Paul Bunyan to 
receive the Junior Scholastic Gold 
Seal, because it is one of the finest 
books written about America’s leg- 
endary lumberjack. 


Prur was a big baby, to begin 
with. Instead of the usual seven or 
eight pounds, young Paul weighed 
eighty pounds when he was born. 
When he was only three weeks old, 
he rolled around so much in his 
sleep that he knocked down four 
square miles of standing timber. The 
government got after his folks then 
and there, and told them they'd have 
to move him away. 

Well, they made a floating cradle 
for Paul out of some timbers, and 
anchored it off Eastport, Maine. 
Every time Paul rocked in his cradle, 
it made such a swell it came near 
drowning out all the villages on the 
coast of Maine. The waves were so 
high Nova Scotia came pretty near 
being an island instead of a 
peninsula. 

Paul went to work at logging when 
he was just old enough to put on 
long pants. He was so much quicker 
and bigger and stronger than any 
of the men even then that they used 
to give him jobs nobody else in the 
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Illustrated by Rockwell Kent 


camp could do. One job he had was 
ene 
very morning he used to go up 

in the Blue Mountains with an ax to 
break day. He was so quick he could 
always get his job done and get back 
to camp and call the men to break- 
fast before the daylight got there. 

Another job he had was blowing 
the dinnerhorn for the cook. When 
Paul would blow, the noise was al- 
ways so loud the men could ride out 
of the woods on the echo. 

Paul had an ox named Babe. One 


Illustration by Rockwell Kent 


He was a great logger and there 
was never anybody like him. 


strange thing about Babe was the 
color of his hair. It was sky-blue. 
The other strange thing was his size. 
Babe was 24 axhandles between the 
eyes, and he weighed so much that 
no scale ever built could hold him. 
Babe usually was pretty gentle for 
an animal his size, but one day he 
got mad and kicked one of the straw 
bosses in the head. All the poor fel- 
low’s brains were spattered out, but 
the camp cook happened to be 
handy. He filled up the hole in the 












boss’ head with pancake batter, plas- 
tered it together again, and it was 
as good as new. They say that boss 
is running a logging camp in Minne- 
sota this very minute. 

Paul had a wife, too. She was of a 
size to match Paul. It took thirteen 
blankets to make her a skirt, and the 
sail of a full-rigged ship to make a 
blouse for her. Mrs. Bunyan was 
mighty fond of chicken, and she 
used to eat two and a half dozen for 
breakfast every morning. 


One day she was-out watching 
Paul work on the logs in the river. 
All of a sudden she happened to 
sneeze, and kerplunk! She sneezed 
so hard her false teeth flew out of 
her mouth and landed at the bottom 
of the river. 

Well, you never heard so much 
screaming and yelling. Those teeth 
had been made special by an iron 
works company, and Mrs. Bunyan 
didn’t know how she'd ever get them 
replaced. The water was too 
mo for any of the loggers to 
wade out and get them. 

Paul stood there looking 
down at the teeth on the river 
bottom. After a while he went 
off, and pretty soon he came 
back with a piece of cable in 
one hand, and a chicken 
drumstick in the other. 

He fastened the drumstick 
to the cable and then went 
out on a log and lowered the 
cable into the water so that 
the drumstick was right in 
front of the teeth. When those 
teeth saw that drumstick, 
they just naturally snapped 
right onto it. And Paul hauled 
them up and handed them 


over to his wife. 


Paul was quite a hunter, 
too. Coming home along the 
logging road of an evening, 
he often met up with a pack 
of wolves. Killing wolves was 
a cinch for Paul. He just scared them 
to death by hollering at them. He 
would catch them by their ears and 
holler down their throats until they 
died of fright. Then he'd tie their 
ears in a bow knot and string their 
carcasses over his fingers, me carry 
them to camp that way. 

Paul had a hunting dog that he 
bred himself. It was a cross between 
an extra short-legged Dachshund and 
a long-legged Russian wolfhound. 
When the pup grew up, it stood a 
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little over seven axhandles behind 
and only two feet in front. Paul fig- 
ured that no matter how hard the 
dog ran on the hunting trips, he 
would always be running downhill 
on account of the way he was built. 
Then he wouldn't get all tired out so 
fast. 

Sure enough, that dog of Paul's 
could run for a week straight and 
never seem to feel it at all. It would 
turn up fresh and smiling for supper 
at the cook-shanty when the hunt 
was over. 

When it came to making hot cakes 
for himself, Paul had it all figured 
out. The batter was mixed in con- 
crete mixers, and poured onto a grid- 
dle the size of a small lake by travel- 
ing cranes. Twenty men with bacon 
slabs on their feet skated around to 
grease that griddle. 

Paul tried dairy ranching once. He 
was growing popcorn on the ranch 
and raising cows there at the same 
time. When fall came, he put all his 
popcorn in the granaries, and had 
all his cattle out grazing near the 
corncrib. Well, somebody dropped a 
match out by the corncrib and set 
fire to the whole outfit. The pop- 
corn all popped, and when the cows 
saw it come spreading out all over 
the field, about four feet thick, they 
thought it was a blizzard. All of 
them froze to death before Paul had 
time to drive them away or rake the 
popcorn up. 

Paul’s gone now. Nobody knows 
just where ‘he is, but some say he’s 
up in Alaska, logging by airplane. 
Others claim he’s up at the North 
Pole, moving glaciers. 

There's one thing certain, though. 
He was a great logger, and there 
was never anybody like him. Wher- 
ever he is, he’s doing something big. 
You can bet your last nickel on that! 

—Margaret Sylvester, 
Junior Scholastic Book Editor. 


Build Up Your Library 
With “Gold Seal” Books 


The books Junior Scholastic recom- 
mends are worthwhile additions to your 
school or classroom library. The new 
Paul Bunyan book ($2.50) may be 
ordered by mail from Scholastic Book- 
shop, 430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, 
Ohio. Build up your library ‘with 
— Scholastic Gold Seal ‘Library 
ooks 

Junior Scholastic keeps you informed 
about the best new books for young 


people. 
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and the 
“Better Way” 





Let's ASK BILL MERRILL.” 
That’s what somebody usually says 
when an extra tough problem pops up 
in the Schenectady Works of General 
Electric. For Bill (whose full name is 
Wilbur L. Merrill) has a reputation 
for finding a better way of doing 
almost anything. 


Bill says it runs in his family—that 
one Merrill from the State of Maine 
designed the first clipper ship, and that another found a way to modernize 
old-fashioned muzzle-loading guns for use in the Civil War. Anyway, Bill, 
who also hails from Maine, has been looking for (and finding) “better ways” 
ever since he graduated from U. of Maine in 1900 and got his first 
job with G.E. 


THIS SEARCH HAS TAKEN HIM into a lot of interesting 
places, where he’s applied electricity to all sorts of jobs. He’s found “better 
ways’ for paper mills, for power plants, for the turrets and gun controls of 
battleships, for big electric shovels. During World War I he helped Uncle 
Sam out of a hole by finding a way to speed up the production of anchor 
chain for ships. 


Since Bill was made head of the Schenectady Works Laboratory of 
General Electric, he’s stuck closer to home. But his ingenuity has cropped 
up in such things as a refrigerator cabinet in which wood is replaced by all- 
steel construction. And from the Works Lab. has come a better way to dispose 
of garbage—the Disposall, or “electric pig,” that chews up kitchen waste 
and washes it down the drain. 


“OPPORTUNITIES FOR A YOUNG MAN?”’ says Bill. “Sure, 
there's always a better way!” And Bill is only one of hundreds of men in G.E. 
who have proved that such opportunities exist and have had fun doing it. 


For there’s a lot of satisfaction in knowing that the job you’re doing is 
helping to make life happier and easier for other people, is helping to give 
them things that they couldn’t have before. If you don’t believe this, ask 
Bill Merrill! General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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PART TWO 


= AFLAG FORHANS & 












| Continued from last week | 


ANS recalled himself sharply. 
od This was America. Here he 
was free! 

The door of the battered car was 
kicked open. By a nod of his head, 
the stranger invited Hans to climb 
inside. 

“Want to ride?” the stranger was 
speaking. 

“If you please.” Hans omens on 
the running board and edged himself 
carefully into the car. 

“Foreigner, ain't you?” 
The driver's voice had a 
rumbling undertone, like 
the humming machinery. 

Hans did not know 
what to answer. He had 
come, of course, across 
the distant ocean. But 
that was several months 
ago. And only today he 
had marched up to a 
ticket window in a mov- 
ing picture theatre and paid his 
money and gone inside, just like any_ 
other American. A foreigner? He did 
not know what answer to give. 

“My name,” he said uncertainly, 
“is Hans Laufer.” 

“Mine’s Sam. Sam Eaton,” the 
man said. 

The name would have meant much 
to a more knowing person. 

When the work at Grand Coulee 
was first undertaken, Sam had been 
the only living inhabitant on the 
half-choked channel of the aban- 
doned portion of the river bed. He 
knew the river as few people knew 
it. And he knew the land, and was 
besides something of an inventor. 

“I have just been to a moving pic- 
ture.” Hans made his voice sound as 
casual as possible. “It was for my 
birthday.” 

“Bout ten years old, I figure?” 

“Twelve. I was ten when I left 
that country I was born in.” 

“Um...” Hans felt the man look- 
ing at him, keenly. “Ain't had too 
much to eat, maybe. Mostly we grow 
‘em bigger in the Coulee country.” 








“America is wonderful!” Hans said. 

“What’s so wonderful?” Sam Eaton 
asked. “All this cluttering up of the 
countryside—what's it for? What's it 
gettin’ us? Looks to me, we might 
be better off if machines and such 
hadn’t been invented. In nineteen 
hundred and thirty-three it was, they 
first came to the Grand Coulee with 
their engines and their building tools, 
talking about irrigating the waste 
land and making it fertile. In nine- 
teen hundred and thirty-three there 
was mighty big talk 
about what the Dam 
would do, a million acres 
of new land to grow al- 
falfa, peas and corn, to 
raise vegetables and 
livestock and power 
enough to light farms 
and homes, to turn fac- 
tory wheels, to make au- 
tomobiles and airplanes 
—‘a more abundant life,’ 
that’s what they came 
apromising in nineteen thirty-three.” 

Hans nodded. The promise of fer- 
tile land had been repeated in that 
newspaper that had brought his fam- 
ily across the continent—like pio- 
neers. 

“Now they've got the electric pow- 
er, they say the land has to wait— 
they're going to use the power to 
make airplanes and tanks and am- 
munition.” Sam Eaton pulled the car 
around a curve. He kept on shouting. 
“Airplanes and guns for fighting a 
war on the other side of the ocean!” 

Hans nodded again. Of course it 
was plain that the land had to wait, 
and the people on_the land had to 
wait, as best they could. The power 
was needed to help men fight for 
liberty. Maybe the man beside him 
in the automobile didn’t know what 
kind of fight was going on. Hans 
wished he could explain it. 

“In America I go to moving pic- 
tures. I have never seen one before. 
I was not allowed, in that country I 
came from. Only the master race 
could go.” 

“What of it?” The man turned 





By Emma Gelders Sterne 


back and looked at Hans curiously. 
“There’s no difference in America.” 


“I know. It is for that we can wait 
for the power of the Dam. The irri- 
gation can wait on freedom. My 
father says so.” 


“Your father says we should put 
all this work into making bombs and 
guns and fighting stuff? Not on your 
life! From the least thing to the 
biggest, our machines get used for 
waste and destruction. If we can't 
use’m right, we'd better quit invent- 
ing things—quit making machines. 
I've got a new one, a model, back 
there in the rumble seat. A contrap- 
tion for use on the dump at the end 
of that conveyor belt out at Rattle 
Snake Canyon. It’s got hinges that 
swing up and down and sideways, 
instead of just one way or the other. 
With it you could get the dirt out 
faster. You could cut days off the 
time it'll take to finish this job here. 
There ain't nobody even going to 
see it. What's the use of hurrying the 
work up, if the power is going to be 
turned away from its rightful uses. 
We might better stop inventing ma- 
chines, I'm thinking. I'm fixing to 
bury this one in the ground.” 


Tuey drove on at an even pace 
without talking. Hans hoped that 
the man would give up his ™ 
for burying the machine he had in- 
vented. 

Suddenly Sam Eaton stopped the 
car with a jerk again. 

“It's desolate enough here, I 
reckon. I made up my mind to bury 
the thing.” 

“But here,” Hans flushed, “this is 
where I live. Over that hill. You can- 
not see the house from this spot. To 
tell the truth, it is nothing very 7 W 
one room made out of canvas—the 
roof and floor are of dirt only. But 
we will have it better. My father 
says that is the way with pioneers. 
If you wait, I will show ee my 
birthday present and then afterward 
I will help you dig.” 


He was a little out of breath when 
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he got back to the car again. He 
climbed on the running board. 

“My birthday present! It is my 
own. 

“A flag? You can’t do anything 
with a flag.” The man looked at the 
cheap printed piece of bunting on 
a yellow stick. “You can't eat it. You 
can't even play with it.” 

“In that country I came from, I 
was not allowed a flag.” 

“Not allowed?” 

“Only the master race.” 

“Can you beat it!” Sam Eaton 
stared at the red and white stripes. 

Then he was not seeing the cheap 
piece of printed cloth at all—he was 
seeing all the men who had come 
across the ocean for the sake of that 
flag—all the arriving refugees. 


et was seeing the men that spoke 
the words that made America a 
magnet—he was seeing the words 
of Jefferson and Patrick Henry, of 
Roger Williams and Tom Paine, of 
Lincoln and Wilson. 

“They wouldn't let you have a flag? 
Well, you've got one now.” 

“Yes,” Hans answered gravely. 
“Because I have come to America. 
But the others—they cannot all come. 
Not all the people denied a flag can 
have the flag of America.” 

“Then they have to get their own 
back. You can’t do much with a flag— 
but not to have one—it ain't right— 
it ain't human. Mankind won't stand 
for it. Why, it's—it’s—intolerable.” 

Sam Eaton glanced back at the 
rumble seat. The shovel and the 
model he’d made were still there. 

“You want I should dig now?” 

“Who, me?” Sam Eaton put his 
foot down hard on the starter. The 
machine came to life with a whirr. 
“We got to use everything we can get 
our hands on. These people that 
haven't any flags—they need guns 
and airplanes to win ‘em back.” 

“But you said—” 

“Never mind what I said. Get off 
this running board. I got to take my 
model to the engineer at the power- 
house—it'll save ‘em lots of time and 
the quicker we get them guns made 
the quicker we can go back to mak- 
ing the land fertile. Stand out of my 
way now, because I'm in a hurry to 
get over the next hill!” 





“A Flag for Hans” is from the new book 
America Was Like This, by Emma Gelders 
Sterne, and is used here by permission of the 
publishers, Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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How one typewriter 
made three girls 
famous! 


1. Sue and Ann are my best friends — 
and the two best cheerleaders in the 
state. Boy, when they give down on 
those new hot cheers . . . do the stands 
quiver and quake! But they claimed 
two girls couldn’t do as well as three. 
Would I help them out? “No, thanks, 
gals,” I had to say, “I just can’t find 


” 


the time. Homework has me down! 








2. “Gloria, you're a goop!” they exploded. 
“What you need is a Portable.” 1 couldn't 
see what a typewriter could have to do with 
cheerleading, and I said so. “Why,” they re- 
plied, “we used to take twice as long with our 
homework before we got our Portables. Typ- 
ing is so much faster and easier that you do 
better work and do it faster!” 





3. “Which Portable should | get?” I asked. 
“A Royal!” they chorused. “It’s the make 
with a keyboard just like on a standard office 
machine. Nothing to unlearn later. Too, it 
has that wonderful MAGIC* Margin... Seg- 
ment Shift...and Touch Control", all those 
marvelous new inventions that make typing 


“But,” said I, “I don’t know 
how to type.” “Pish, tosh,” scoffed Sue, “a 
“Self Teacher’ comes with every Royal. You'll 
learn the touch system in no time at all!” 


ROYAL — 
PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in Portable Size 


a dream.” 


*#Trade-marks Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
Copyright 1942, Roya! Typewriter Co., Ine, 









4. Well, Dad got me a Royal. Cost only 
about a dollar a week. I learned to type in 
no time! Homework became much easier. I 
went out for cheer-leading. We three gals 
clicked like castanets. One day a photog- 
rapher saw us do our stuff. Next thing you 
know our pictures were in one of the big 
picture magazines. Are we famous! No won- 
der we drink a chocolate-soda toast to my 
Royal Portable every afternoon! 


SEND COUPON FOR FREE HOME TRIAL 


1 
| Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. ] 
| Dept. S-1, 2 Park Ave., New York City | 
| Tell me how I can have a latest-model, fac- | 
| tory-new Royal Portable to try in my own | 
| home ABSOLUTELY FREE. 

| | 

Name 

| wee eer ete Tere re ee ee eee ee | ee . i 
Street eecccese ee cecces County. .scccsees ! 
| GOs 00 00.06 40:0'o en ee ows State. ccccccecces | 
Me a ee ee ee ee ee —: 
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Good reporters say things briefly, 
simply. Like forest rangers clearing 
away underbrush, they take out un- 
necessary words and phrases in their 
sentences. 

A good reporter would improve 
the following sentences, printed in 
italics. How would he improve them? 
See the second sentence in each 
group for a better way of writing it. 


1. There were 25 pupils present in 
the classroom when the bell rang. 
Twenty-five pupils were in the 
classroom when the bell rang. 
2. He put in a late appearance. 
He appeared late. or He came late. 
3. The meeting was held for the pur- 
pose of discussing the matter. 
The meeting was held to discuss 
the matter, 
4. The color of the chart was green. 
The chart was green. 








os CHOP OUT EXTRA WORDS * 


Now do your own improving. Your 


assignment this week is to write each 
of the following sentences more 
forcefully and briefly. Improve the 
italicized part of each sentence. You 
may want to keep some of the itali- 
cized words. Or you may want to 
toss them all out, and use another 
word or words. 


1. Football practice will be held over 


a Dig of two weeks. 


A player by the name of Jimmy 
shot the basket. 


3. The principal arrived at the con- 
clusion that pupils can leave their bicy- 
cles outdoors. 

4. She fell a distance of 60 feet. 

5. Within a short space of time after 
entering the room, Dr. Puff began to 
speak. 


Teachers! Junior Journalists will help 
your pupils improve their writing. And 
pupils enjoy this planned series of exer- 
cises. More and more classrooms all 
over the country use it every week. 

Select, or have someone else select, 





Betty Grable, starring in the forthcoming 
20th C entury-Fox Techgicolor picture, “Song 
of the Islands,” with make-up by Westmore. 
She says: “I use Westmore Foundation 
Cream, and it’s really wonderful!” 


It’s Kasy to Look 


“STAR-LOVELY" 


with WESTMORE 
FOUNDATION CREAM 





Large economy size, oO¢ 


Smaller sizes at variety stores 
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Created by the famous Westmores, 
Hollywood’s Make-up Masters. 


Used by leading stars for real life as 
well as “reel life.” 


Gives your face a smooth, even, glow- 
ing tone...covers little blemishes, 
tired shadows...and it’s non-drying! 


In six skin-tinted shades, with Face 
Powder to blend. Also, vital-tone lip- 
stick, rouge (cream and cake), skin- 
freshener, cleansing cream, dry skin 
cream, eye-shadow and mascara. 


A,ouse of \ li \ T \| () i I nc. i, HOLLYWOOD 











the best entry in the class. Send the 
winning work to Junior Journalists, 
Junior Scholastic, 220 E. 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. You may do this each week 
and receive a Junior Journalist mem- 
bership card and JSA button for the 
pupil doing the best work. For facility 
in mailing, use coupon in Teachers Edi- 
tion. 


Letters Received 


Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 

In the issue of Dec. 1-6, on page 4, we 
believe the caption should hat? “Flag of 
Turkey and one of the soldiers who has 
been called . . .” You wrote it “have been.” 
We believe that “one” is the antecedent 
of “who.” 

9th Grade English Class, 
Central Jr. H. S., 
Albany, Oregon. 


We believe that “soldiers” is the antecedent.— 
Editor. 


Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 

In your Dec. 1-6 issue, you state that 
Istanbul is the capital of Turkey. On all 
our maps Ankara is the capital. 

Howard Vance, 7B1, 
Roosevelt School, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


Your maps are right; our writer wrong.—Editor. 


Dear JuNIon SCHOLASTIC: 


We are interested to know if the spelling 
of Ecuador has been changed to “Equador” 
recently. We noticed it spelled with the 
“q’ in one of your issues. 


8A Class, 
Cleveland Junior H. S. 
Seattle, Washington. 


We promise not to do it again, Our motto: 
Watch your Cs and Qs!—Editor. 


We wish to thank the pupils of Public 
School 225, Brooklyn, New York, who 
wrote us letters of constructive criticism. 
We profited considerably from the reading 
of these letters, which were very well writ- 
ten.—Eprror. 





No Issue Next Week 
Bib and Tuck Coming Feb. 2d 


Bib and Tuck are with us in : 
every other issue of Junior Scho- 
lastic. In the next issue, they will 
interview a popular band leader. 
Don’t miss it. 





Ask your teacher now to renew 
your subscription, because _ this 
week’s issue is the last one of the 
semester. There will be no issue 
next week. 


teaeeonnerenneneones 


After skipping a week, Junior = 
Scholastic will appear on Feb. 2d, 
to start off the new semester. 
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2. Large, heavily armed and armored 
vessel. 

6. Prefix meaning in. 

7. Naval officer of the highest rank. 

10. Exclamation of surprise. 

11. Lowest commissioned officer in the 
U. S. Navy. 

4. Anger. 

16. Preposition meaning by means of. 

17. Letters of the signal of distress. 

20. Large tailless monkey. 

21. Petty naval officer enlisted to do clerical 
work. 

23. Preposition meaning on or by. 

25. Connected with the sea. 

28. Conjunction showing a choice. 

29 Small speedy naval war vessel, armed 

with guns and torpedoes. 


|. Loose, powdery material, usually found 
upon a beach. 

2. One who bears or carries. 

3. Combining form meaning of three 
parts. 

1. Structure of wood used to hold fodder. 

5. Correct. 

8. Torn piece of cloth. 

). Sailing vessel 

12. To cease. 

13. Fleet of ships. 

15. Large amount of paper. 

\7. To move by ship ( past tense). 

18. The fold formed by sewing together 
two pieces of cloth. 

\9. Laughs with contempt. 

22. In the Bible, a high priest in whose 
care Samuel was placed. 

24. Sharp to the taste. 

26. Plaything. 

27. Greater in number. 


(Solution next issue) 
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The funniest joke that came our way 
this week is this one from Arnold Pros- 
tak, P. S. 225, Brooklyn, N. Y. He gets 
a JSA button. 

Doctor: “The trouble with you, my 
man, is that you don’t get enough exer- 
cise. 

Patient: “Exercise! Why, every week 
I go to see a horror picture and let my 
flesh creep!” 


Lickety Split 
Mother: “Dear, dear! So you’ve brok- 
en off a tooth. How did it happen?” 
Child: “Oh, I was shifting gears on 
a lollypop.” 


Stephenie Giza, Grammar School, Deep River, Conm 


Sheepish 
Wifé “What did your boss say when 
you asked him for a raise?” 
Husband: “Oh, he took it like a 
lamb.” 
Wife: “Yes, but what did he say?” 
Husband: “Baah!” 


Mildred Watkinson, P. 8. 114, Queens, N. Y. 


He Won 


Wife: “May I have a little money to 
go shopping with?” 

Husband: “Certainly. Would you 
rather have an old five or a new one?” 

Wife: “A new one, of course.” 

Husband: “Fine. Here’s your one— 
I’m four dollars to the good.” 


Tramp, Tramp 


Bud: “I’m always tired on April Ist.” 

Bob: “Why?” 

Bud: “Youd be, too, after a March of 
31 days.” 


Jean Shorthill, Grade 8, Seabrook School, Topeka, Kans. 


Last Week's Solution 

ACROSS: 3-ebb; 5-bold; 9-ram; 11-parachute; 
13-Ra; 15-en; 16-anteroom; 19-alert; 21-cling; 22- 
evacuate; 24-so; 27-no; 28-protected; 30-eel; 31- 
use. 

DOWN: 1-Aru; 2-omen; 4-burn; 5-barrage; 6- 
or; 7-la; 8-D.C.; 10-ate; 12-he; 14-attic; 16-arc; 
17-marched; 18-began; 20-toe; 23-tons; 24-sped; 
25-ore; 26-it; 29-old. 


Old Stuff 


“What's the matter, Jones? You don’t 
look as well dressed as you did two 
years ago?” 

“That’s funny. These are the same 
clothes.” 


Whoal 

Officer: “Say, what's the idea of go- 
ing 65 miles an hour?” 

Sweet Thing: “Why, officer, don’t be 
silly! I couldn't have been going over 
25 at the most. In fact, I don’t think I 
was going more than 20.” 

Officer: “Well, maybe you're right. 
I'll just tear this ticket up and give you 
one for parking.” 

Hutchins Star, Hutchins Interm. School, Detroit, Mich. 








FREE BOOKLET 


ON FLASH PHOTOGRAPHY! 


A new, complete, fully illustrated booklet on 
FLASH photography! Tells how YOU can be a 
success from the start—put life into your pictures 
—take “shots” you'll treasure all your life! In- 
door pictures day or night—outdoor pictures in 
deep shadow or light—pictures shot against the 
sun! Double your picture-taking fun! Get this val- 
vable booklet! It’s offered to you FREE by Kalart, 
makers of the famous Kalart Micromatic Speed 
Flash. Write today! 


THE KALART COMPANY INC. 
Dept. SP-1-B, Stamford, Conn. 








-2 PINS-2f¢ 


‘ 
SS Free Catalogue of School and ’ 
a Club Pins and Rings. Pin \4 
ay No. C (7 Silver Plated $2.00 
: y per doz. Gold Plated $3.00 f¢ 
333 per doz. Ster!.Silv. $3.60 per 
doz. Ring No. R 523 Steril. Silv. $13.60 © 
per doz. Prices subject to 10% tax. 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
112A Fulton Street New York, N. ¥. 
















Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. 





pers; Finest quality. Reasonable prices from 30c up. 
=e Write today ler our attractive, free catalog. 


Oart. P, METAL ARTS CO. ROCHESTER, H. ¥, 













to study your 
stamps with, Free 
Stamp Magazine, 
together with a large packet of 
stamps from scarce countries. A 
real bargain, only 5c with ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Com- 
pany, Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 













What a joy to get relief from a cough due toa 
cold. Get it with Smith Brothers Cough Drops 
—the famous drops that contain a special blend 
of soothing ingredients. Two. kinds, Black or 
Menthol. Only 2 nickel checks that tickle. 


SMITH BROS. 


BLACK OR MENTHOL-95¢- 


COUGH DROPS 












STRAIGHT SHOOTER 


Basketball’s straightest shooter is 
Angelo Henry “Hank” Luisetti, 
captain and star forward of the 
Phillips Oilers, a famous amateur 
team in Bartlesville, Oklahoma. For 
five years now Hank’s been hailed 
as the greatest basketball player in 
the land. 

He stands six feet three inches 
and weighs 190 pounds, but even 
so he’s as fast as a whippet. The 
things he can do with a Pe sketball 
are astonishing. He shoots equally 
well with either hand and can pop 
‘em in from any angle! 

Hank started playing basketball 
when he was 14. That was ]1 years 
ago in San Francisco. He lived 
along the waterfront in the same 
neighborhood as Joe DiMaggio. 

Hank received his first coaching 
at Galileo High School. The teams 
he played on won the San Fran- 
cisco — basketball championship 
three years in a row. 

Hank was known as a “floor 
man” on his high school team. He 
passed the ball, and left most of 
the shooting to his teammates. It 
was not until he went to college, 
at Stanford University, that he be- 
came a flashy scorer. 

Here is the record of points he 
scored each year at Stanford: 

Freshman year, 
305 points; So- 
phomore year, 
416 points; Ju- 
nior year, 410 
points; Senior 
year, 419 points. 

His four-year 
total of 1550 
points and his 
varsity total (last 
three years) of 
1245 points are 
records that still 
stand. 

The one game 
that stands out 
in his four years 
at Stanford is 
the University 
of Southern Cal- 
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SPORTS 


International 


Hank Luisetti 


ifornia game in 
his sophomore 
year. With 11 
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Joe Louis 


“The best thing I’ve ever fought 
for—my country.” 


Joe Louis, the Brown Bomber, is 
still heavyweight champion of the 
world. Joe defended his title 
against Buddy Baer, on Jan. 9th 
in Madison Square Garden, New 
York City, and won by a knockout 
in the first round. 

Joe gave his share of the gate 
receipts to the Navy Relief Society. 
The money will be used to care 
for the widows and orphans of 
U. S. sailors who are killed in the 
line of duty. 

Mike Jacobs, promoter of the 
fight, also gave his share of the re- 
ceipts to the Navy Relief Society. 
Altogether, about $150,000 was 
turned over to the Society. 

During his boxing career, a 
Louis has won 55 fights, and lost 
only one. He was knocked out by 
Max Schmeling, the German cham- 
pion, in 1936. 

Two years later they tought a 
return match. Before the fight, Joe 
said that he would knock Schmel- 
ing out in the first round. And 
that’s exactly what he did. 

“How does it feel to be fighting 
for nothing?” a reporter asked Joe 
last week. 

“I'm not fighting for nothing,” 
i replied. “I'm ghting for Z 

st thing I've ever fought for—my 
country. Right now we all have the 


privilege of doin 


; something. I’m 


glad that I can help this way.” 


minutes to play, U. S. C. was 
ahead by 15 points. Stanford then 
put on a whirfwind rally to win the 
game. Luisetti alone scored 24 
points in 11 minutes. 





Joe went into the Army last 
week. He had been classified 1-A 
by his local draft board. He said 
that he would like to become an 
Army pilot. 
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WATER FROM THE WELL 


Our colonial forefathers did not have 
running water in their homes as most of 
us have today. When they wanted 
water they had to dig a on by hand 
and then carry the water into the house. 

To get the water from the well they 
would use a wooden bucket tied to a 
well sweep or a windlass. We will dis- 
cuss the well sweep in next week’s issue. 

The _ windlass 
was a_ cylinder 
which turned on an 
axle by means of 
a crank. A rope 
fastened to the 
cylinder pulled the 
bucket from the 
well when the 
crank was turned 

To make a wind- 
lass you will need 
the following ma- 


terials: 

2 small thread spools 
(cylinder); 1 5-inch piece of %4-inch dowel (axle); 
2 pieces 3 inches by 4 inch by % inch (upright 
posts); 1 piece 7 inches by’ 5 inches by % 
inch (base); 1 piece 1% inches by % inch by 3/1¢ 
inch (crank arm); 1 %-inch piece of lolly pop 
stick or match (crank handle); 1 hollow cylindrica! 
spool 1 inch in diameter (bucket); 1 small cork 
1 piece of string 9 inches long. 
































Saw a hole 2% by 2% inches in base fo: 
the well. Drill % inch hole through each 
upright post % inch from top. Glue or nail 
the two upright posts to base. 

Clip off one end of each spool and glu: 
together. Pass axle through holes in up 
rights and through spools. Fasten — 
to axle with glue. Glue crank to axle. 

Saw off a % inch piece from the cylin 
drical spool and insert cork in one end for 
the chet. Drill small holes in both side: 
of bucket and insert a piece of smal] wir: 
for the bail. 

To really raise water, make a box about 
8 by 3 by 3 inches and set a tin can full 
of water in bottom of box. 

—C. J. MacInLey 


Junior Scholastic 
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